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I.—ABYSSINIA, LAKE TANA AND THE NILE WATERS. 


HE relations of Abyssinia with this country have lately been brought 

into the public eye as the result of a report received from the U.S.A. 

to the effect that a firm of engineers in New York had secured a 
contract for the construction of a dam on the Blue Nile at its outlet from 
Lake Tana. A representative of the Abyssinian Government, who was 
recently in America in connection with the opening up of diplomatic 
relations between the two countries, has denied, in formal terms, that any 
contract has been placed for the work in question, but there remains the 
fact that the arrangements for such a contract were discussed, and that 
the American firm expressed itself as prepared in principle to undertake 
the building of a dam, provided no political or financial considerations 
stood in the way. It may, therefore, be of interest to examine the 
questions, first, as to why the control and storage of the Nile Water at 
Lake Tana should be regarded as of such importance, and, secondly, as 
to what steps have, so far, been taken by the British Government te 
obtain the permission of the Abyssinian Government for the carrying 
out of the project. To do this, it will be necessary to go back to the 
time when the question of the control of the Nile Waters first became the 
subject of scientific enquiry on the part of the Egyptian Government. 

No sooner had the conquest of the Sudan been effected than a special 
mission, under Sir William Garstin, was sent by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment to the upper reaches of the Nile to carry out a reconnaissance of 
the whole river basin. This work began in 1899, and included a survey 
of the Blue Nile right up to Lake Tana, which the mission was enabled 
to visit owing to the establishment in 1898 of diplomatic relations between 
Great Britain and Abyssinia, following on the successful mission to 
Addis Abbaba led by Sir Rennell (then Mr.) Rodd in the previous year. 
In his Report, published in 1904, Sir William Garstin dealt with various 
proposals for holding up the waters of both the Blue and White Niles 
at points outside Egypt, and placed the construction of a dam at Lake 
Tana first in the order of urgency of the schemes which he considered 
ought to be carried out. A special annexe to the report, written by 
Mr. C. E. Dupuis, described in detail the extent of the control which the 
construction of a dam would effect, and the resultant advantage to the 
water supply of the Sudan. His conclusions were confirmed by all the 
subsequent surveys of the Lake, and made it clear that effective regu- 
lation of the water at its outlet would very materially increase the supply 
for both Egypt and the Sudan, while causing no loss or inconvenience to 
the inhabitants of the surrounding country. The Lake Tana question, 
as it may be called, is then of very great importance, as the following 
particulars will further emphasize. 

The Lake itself is situate about 6,000 feet above sea level and has 
an area of 1,350 square miles. In places it is as much as 40 fathoms 
deep, and this does not vary much in the dry season, the range between 
the high and low water levels being only about 5 feet. The total dis- 
charge at the outlet in normal years is about 3,500 millions of cubic 
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metres, so that this quantity could always be stored, while the con- 
struction of a barrage or regulating bridge with floor level 7 metres below 
the natural flood level would enable this figure to be increased to 6,200 
millions of cubic metres. This additional 2,700 million cubic metres 
would provide the reserve to be held back to make up deficiencies in low 
seasons. If, in addition to the barrage, further excavation work were 
carried out, water from the reservoir could be run off to a level 5 metres 
below the ordinary flood level, increasing the reserve storage to 8,000 
millions, which would be enough to meet the deficiencies even if two 
seasons of low supplies followed in succession. Nor would such a pro- 
longed holding up of the Lake waters effect prejudically the supply 
reaching Egypt, since at present the discharge corresponding to the 
highest levels of the flood amounts to only about one-fiftieth part of the 
volume entering Egypt; and regulation at the Lake could make no 
appreciable difference either to the proportion of silt or to the height 
of the flood passing Aswan. It only remains to add that the use of the 
Lake as an artificial reservoir would cause no increase in the present 
ordinary maximum level ; on the other hand, the works proposed would 
enable the highest levels to be limited, and so safeguard the inhabitants 
of its shores from the disastrous effects of high floods, while the lower 
and slightly increased range of levels would tend to decrease the area 
of swamps and render the neighbourhood more healthy. 

So much for the immediate benefits expected to accrue from the 
construction of a barrage ; the part it would play in the whole scheme 
of Nile control is not easy to describe in an outline of this nature. 
Broadly speaking, however, Lake Tana plays so important a réle in the 
problem of Nile water control for the following reason. Under the 
present natural conditions, it gives its greatest contribution to the Blue 
Nile at the time when the river in Egypt and the Sudan is amply supplied 
from other sources—principally the White Nile and the Atbara—and 
gives its smallest contribution when the river is low, that is, in April 
May June and July. If, therefore, the outflow from the Lake were 
controlled by a regulator, the water which now increases the surplus 
while water is abundant—and so is wasted in the sea—could be retained 
in the Lake to be released when the Nile is low and the needs of agri- 
culture in Egypt greatest. 

The cost of the works proposed was, in 1921, estimated to amount 
to £2,300,000, as the result of an exhaustive survey carried out by the 
Irrigation Department of the Egyptian Ministry of Public Works, and to 
this figure was added a further {1,000,000 approximately, as the prob- 
able cost of constructing a road from the Lake to Gadaref, the nearest 
point in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, and about 150 miles distant. The 
cost of both material and labour may, however, have altered considerably 
in the past seven years. 

In view of the evident advantages of the scheme, of which the British 
and Egyptian Governments have been convinced for over twenty years, 
it may be asked what has been done towards obtaining the permission 
of the Abyssinian Government to put it into effect. The first step taken 
to this end was in 1902, when an exchange of Notes took place between 
the British Government and the Emperor Menelik. In these, the 
Emperor agreed to the following formal statement: “ That there is to 
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be no interference with the waters of the Blue Nile and Lake Tana 
except in consultation with H.B.M’s Government and the Government 
of the Sudan. That in case of any such interference, all other conditions 
being equal, preference will be given to the proposals of H.M. Govern- 
ment and the Government of the Sudan, and that His Majesty the 
Emperor Menelik has no intention of giving any concessions with regard 
to the Blue Nile and Lake Tana except to His Britannic Majesty and the 
Government of the Sudan, or one of their subjects.’”’ A formal treaty 
was signed at Addis Abbaba on May 15th, 1902, delimiting the frontier 
between Abyssinia and the Sudan, and this contained an Article (No. III), 
which read as follows : ‘‘ The Emperor Menelik engages not to construct 
or to allow to be constructed any work across the Blue Nile, Lake Tana, 
or the Sobat, which would arrest the flow of their waters into the Nile, 
except in agreement with the Governments of Great Britain and the 
Sudan.” 

This is the Article on which the present position between the two 
countries is based, as far as concerns the question of the scheme for 
carrying out regulating works at Lake Tana, but much has happened 
since it was signed to affect the relations between the British and 
Abyssinian Governments, and so, indirectly, to complicate the agreement 
arrived at in 1902 as to the Lake. In 1906 a tripartite Agreement was 
signed in London on December 13th, between Great Britain, France and 
Italy, under which the three Governments undertood to co-operate in 
maintaining the political and territorial status quo in Ethiopia, and, in 
the event of rivalries or internal changes in that country, agreed to 
observe a neutral attitude, abstaining from all intervention in its internal 
affairs. What were more important from the point of view of the question 
under review were the stipulations as to the economic interests of the 
three European countries, whose Governments agreed to act together in 
order to “‘ safeguard the interests of Great Britain and Egypt in the 
Nile basin, more especially as regards the regulations of the waters of that 
river and its tributaries (due consideration being paid to local interests) 
without prejudice to Italian interests.’ These Italian interests were 
then specified, as were also those of France, both of them relating to the 
construction of railways (the railway from Jibuti, in French Somaliland, 
to Addis Abbaba was then under construction) and the consolidation 
of the frontiers of Eritrea and Somaliland. 

The terms of this Agreement are quoted because they had an impor- 
tant bearing on subsequent negotiations for the granting of a concession 
to carry out works at Lake Tana. They caused the Emperor Menelik 
much anxiety of mind, and it was several months before he could be 
persuaded to send any reply to the communication under which they 
were made known to him. Eventuallyjghe acknowledged receipt of a copy 
of the Agreement in somewhat ironical terms, concluding with the 
sentence: ‘‘ But let it be understood that this arrangement in no way 
limits what we consider our sovereign rights.’’ His subsequent illness 
and the unstable state of affairs which obtained in the Government at 
Addis Abbaba for the following few years (Menelik lived until 1913, 
but had ceased to exercise effective control of the country at least five 
years earlier) prevented any further steps being taken to arrive at a 
definite agreement as to the Lake Tana project, but in 1915 discussions 
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were opened again, and a joint mission composed of representatives of 
the Egyptian and Abyssinian Governments made a fresh survey of the 
Lake, completing their work in May, 1916. Political events, both in 
Abyssinia and elsewhere, however, made it quite impossible to come to 
terms. Lij Yasu was then on the throne, but the Government was weak 
and vacillating, leaving the country the prey to the ambitions of the 
rival warring chieftains whom Menelik had kept in order by force of 
arms. Lij Yasu did not conceal his Moslem sympathies, and in April, 
1916, formally recognised the religious supremacy of Turkey. He 
promised his Moslem allies to lead them against the Allied Powers as 
soon as news of a German victory came to hand, and probably believed, 
as did several other Moslem potentates, that Germany and her Allies 
had embraced Islam. His deposition, in September, 1916, paved the 
way to a more settled state of affairs, but for two years or more the 
country was given up to civil war. 

Enough has been said to make it clear why the work of the mission 
in 1915 led to no result, but it may be asked what had hindered progress 
towards the realisation of the scheme during the earlier years, 1904 
(when Sir William Garstin’s Report was published) onwards. In this 
connection it should be noted that in his Report, Sir William Garstin 
put forward an alternative project to the Lake Tana barrage. This 
was the construction of a dam at Roseires in the Sudan, about fifty miles 
from the Abyssinian frontier, and though the cost of this was estimated 
to be greater than that of the Tana barrage, both Lord Cromer and Sir 
William Garstin were inclined to support it owing to the absence of 
political complications. Menelik was known to be viewing with great 
suspicion the many and varied schemes put forward by French, Italian 
and Russian concessionaires for the development of his country and 
exploitation of its natural resources ; he was much exercised in mind as 
to the implications of the Tripartite Agreement of 1906, fearing that it 
would result in the division of Abyssinia into spheres of influence, and 
objected to the terms under which the financing of the railway from 
Jibuti was carried out by the French. German imtrigue began to be 
evident at Addis Abbaba in 1905, and by 1907 or 1908 at the latest, 
the Emperor’s relaxing grip on the administration had brought about 
a state of affairs in which no decisions taken by the Government could 
be regarded as permanent. French influence was then predominant at 
Court—in fact, the German Minister complained to Sir John Harrington 
in 1908 that the French treated Abyssinia “ as if it was already a French 
possession ’’—and the attempts of the Empress Taitu to rule the country 
autocratically from 1908 onwards only resulted in personal intrigues and 
quarrels completely dominating the administration of Government. 
Taitu was compelled to withdraw from all political activities in 1910, 
but the accession of Lij Yasu in April, 1911, did nothing to improve 
matters, so that it is hardly too much to say that from 1907 onwards 
there was no responsible Government at the Abyssinian capital with 
whom a permanent and binding agreement could be made. 

Returning to the post-war period, the 1916 mission having led to no 
result, the Abyssinian Government was again approached in 1920, and 
permission obtained for a new survey of the Lake. Ras Taffari was now 
Regent, and an element of stability and responsibility had been intro- 
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duced into the Government, which it had not enjoyed since the best 
days of Menelik. The minds of both the Regent himself and of many 
of his people were disabused of a host of unfounded ideas as to the 
nature of the work proposed to be done (it was found, for instance, that 
the inhabitants of the neighbourhood of the Lake believed that a wall 
100 metres high was to be constructed across the outlet) and the confi- 
dence of the Government and the people was, it is believed, eventually 
won by the tactful attitude taken up by the British experts whom the 
Egyptian Government sent to carry out the survey. Their report was 
drawn up in Cairo in 1923, and published by the Egyptian Government 
two years later, but meanwhile, in 1924, Ras Taffari had paid a visit 
to London, when the Tana project was again discussed. Notes were 
exchanged between the two Governments, the last sent being one from 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, then Foreign Secretary, to the Abyssinian 
Government, to which the latter never sent any reply. The change of 
Government in this country, no doubt, had somethng to do with the 
delay which took place before any further attempts were made to obtain 
the sanction of Abyssinia for the scheme, but political events in Egypt, 
where the whole question of the control and apportionment of the Nile 
waters received the attention of the newly constituted Houses of Parlia- 
ment, also contributed to this. Further exchanges of Notes have taken 
place during the present year, however, the last of these being a com- 
munication received from Ras Taffari in September, but as to the nature 
of this nothing has yet been made public. From what has happened 
in the past, however, it is perhaps permissible to assume that whatever 
difficulties are standing in the way of an agreement, these are connected 
not so much with the actual carrying out of the construction work at 
the Lake, as with the question as to the control of the water after the 
dam has been built. 

This review would not be complete without some mention of the 
Agreement concluded between the British and Italian Governments at 
the end of 1925. By an exchange of Notes in December of that year, 
the two countries undertook to support each other in their requests for 
concessions in Abyssinia, in respect of the Lake Tana project and the 
construction of a railway, respectively. Though the text of these Notes 
was at once communicated to the Government in Addis Abbaba, further 
explanations of their meaning and scope were deemed necessary and 
were tendered to Ras Taffari by both London and Rome in July, 1926, 
following on his appeal to the League, to which his country had been 
admitted a member in September, 1923. It was pointed out that the 
Notes exchanged merely constituted an agreement as to procedure, the 
undertakings entered into on each side were meant to apply only to the 
two countries concerned; and the interests referred to were purely 
economic in character. Ras Taffari, in reply, confined himself to taking 
note of the statements made by the two Governments, the correspond- 
ence on both sides was published in the Official Journal of the League, 
and with this the incident was considered as closed. 
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I1.—CHRONOLOGY. 


Abyssinia. 
November 11th.—Dr. Martin’s visit to the Foreign Office. (See Great 
Britain.) 


Austria. 

November 14th.—Herrn Marx and Stresemann arrived in Vienna on an 
official visit. 

November 15th.—Herr Stresemann, in a statement to the Austrian and 
foreign press representatives, referred to two speeches, one by Mr. Baldwin 
and the other by M. Briand, both of whom had spoken of the importance 
of the conventions between the Locarno Powers, and had commented 
favourably on Germany’s share in those developments. Herr Stresemann 
said that it was the firm conviction of Germans that peaceful development 
admitted the possibility of a reconstruction of Europe. Commenting on 
recent mention of the possibility of conflict over obligations under the Dawes 
Plan, he pointed out that the fixed stipulations of the Reparation Scheme 
had been fulfilled, and that it was the intention of the Reich to preserve this 
basis. He questioned whether, if peace was believed to have been secured 
on the Rhine by means of the Locarno conventions, further occupation was 
logical or moral. Germany, he pointed out, was the only country which had 
accepted, without reservation, the principles of the Hague Court of 
Arbitration. In conclusion he stated that he relied on Geneva. 


Belgium. 

November 21st.—The Cabinet resigned, following on a disagreement 
regarding the proposal that the military problem (reduction of period of 
military service) as a whole should be submitted to a commission similar 
to that which dealt with the subject in 1920. 

November 22nd.—M. Jaspar formed a new Ministry. 


Bulgaria. 

November 17th.—A delegation of the League of Nations Finance Committee 
arrived in Sofia to examine the financial situation in connection with the 
request for a loan put forward by the Government at Geneva. 

November 20th.—The Bulgarian Government instructed its Minister in 
Bucarest to draw the attention of the Rumanian Government to the anti- 
Bulgarian excesses committed in the Dobruja. The Prime Minister ordered 
a strict enquiry into the matter with a view to drawing the attention of the 
League of Nations to it. 

November 20th.—A house to house search was carried out at Kustendil 
and many Macedonian refugees arrested, including militant members of the 
revolutionary organisation. 


China. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 
Shanghai. 

November 9th.—In the communication handed to Quo Tai-chi the Soviet 
Consul demanded punishment of the leaders and instigators, immediate 
cessation of the activities of the ‘“‘ White’’ Russians, expulsion of White 
Guards from the Municipal Police, and full indemnification for the losses 
suffered by the Consulate. Quo Tai-chi forwarded the document to the 
Consular Body. 

November 13th.—Chiang Kai-shek was reported to be in Shanghai. 

November 14th.—News reached London of an attempt to bombard 
Woosung fort, near Shanghai, by Northern cruisers. No damage was done 
and the ships retired. 
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The Peking Government. 

November 1oth.—The Ankuochun were understood in Peking to have 
occupied Suiyuan, (near the Mongolian frontier on the railway running 
through Kalgan to Peking). The defeated Shansi forces, under Shang-chen 
were stated to have retired to the west into Mongolia, leaving the whole 
Peking-Suiyuan Railway in the hands of the Ankuochun. (This railway 
with its extension to Paotowchen in Mongolia is 468 miles long, and taps 
Mongolia and West China as far as the Tibetan marches. 

It was reported in Shanghai that Feng Yu-hsiang, in his victory over 
Chang Chung-chang on November 6th had killed, wounded, and captured 
over 1,000 ‘‘ White’’ Russian troops, and had got possession of three 
armoured trains which constituted the backbone of the Ankuochun strength 
along the Lunghai Railway. 

November 18th.—The International Famine Relief Committee in Peking 
received reports stating that half of the Province of Shantung and a portion 
of South Chihli were facing serious famine owing to drought, locusts, war 
and banditry. Over 9,000,000 people were affected in Shantung alone. 

It was announced that an agreement had been reached between the 
Ministers of Great Britain, Japan, France, Italy and the United States 
regarding the measures to be taken for the suppression of piracy in the 
South China seas. The agreement was reached in conversations which 
Sir Cecil Clementi, the visiting Governor of Hongkong, had with the 
representatives of these Powers, who had referred the proposals agreed on 
to their respective Governments. 

November 21st.—News reached Tientsin that a German Catholic missionary 
was murdered by Shansi soldiers near the mission station, in the north of 
the province. 

November 22nd.—Particulars of the proposed joint action agreed to in 
Peking for the suppression of piracy were made known. The proposal was 
that the five Powers should address a Note to the various authorities in 
China inviting them to take measures to suppress the Bias Bay pirates. 
If the various Chinese authorities either refused the request or failed to 
suppress the pirates, it was proposed to constitute a 5-Power naval patrol 
to watch the approaches to Bias Bay, and prevent any pirated vessels from 
being piloted into the Bay. 


The Kuomintang. 
The Hankow Government. 

November 13th.—Reports reached Shanghai that Tang Sheng-chi had 
given up control of Hankow, and had left for Japan. Ho Chien, an ally of 
Nanking, was said to be in possession of the city. and to be maintaining 
strict discipline : he was rumoured to have arrested 500 labour leaders. 

Reports reached Peking of looting and general disorder in Hankow, 
following on the departure of Tang Sheng-chi. British marines were 
standing by, and the French and Japanese Concessions were barricaded and 
guarded by troops. The Chinese authorities barricaded the former British, 
German and Russian Concessions, which were crowded with Chinese refugees. 

Before leaving for Yochow (Hunan Province, 120 miles south-west of 
Hankow), Tang’s bodyguard looted the silver stocks of the native banks, 
and set fire to the army headquarters next door to the British Concession. 

November 14th.—The troops of General Ho Chien evacuated Hanyang, 
leaving no troops at Wuhan. It was reported, however, that the Nanking 
vanguards would very probably enter Wuchang the next day. 

November 15th.—The 6th Nanking Army started entering Wuchang, and 
Ho Chien’s forces were reported to be retreating towards Changteh (in the 
south-west). : 
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November 17th.—H.M.S. “‘ Vindictive’’’ was reported to be on her way 


up the river to Hankow. 
Canton. 


November toth.—It was learned in Peking that official assurances had 
been given that the Canton boycott would be raised on November 11th 
and the confiscated British goods restored. 

A report from Hongkong stated that the Canton Government was 
imposing further new taxes, against which the merchants were protesting 
strongly. 

November 14th.—Reports from Hongkong stated that the Canton 
expedition against Hankow had reached Chenchow, and was expected to 
reach Changsha without difficulty. (Changsha is the capital of Hunan, 
on the railway, about 200 miles south of Hankow.) 

November 16th.—Li Chai-sum and Wang Ching-wei left Hongkong for 
Shanghai to attend the preliminary Kuomintang conference. Ina statement 
to the press in Hongkong, Wang Ching-wei gave expression to very moderate 
sentiments. 

November 17th.—News reached Hongkong that trouble had broken out 
in Canton the previous night, and martial law declared. ‘‘ Reds’”’ were 
said to be in control of the telegraph offices and were distributing circulars 
denouncing Li Chai-sum. A proclamation was issued by a triumvirate 
consisting of Wong Kei-cheung, Li Fu-klam, and Sheih Yo, condemning 
Li Chai-sum’s representative, Wang Shao-hung, as a rebel and a militarist. 
Wang had previously retired from the city and was reported to be gathering 
his forces for a counter-attack. 

The coup was understood in Hongkong to represent a triumph for the 
Canton “ Reds,’’ also a triumph for the ‘Canton for the Cantonese ”’ 
movement. It also represented a loss for the Nanking Nationalist faction, 
which included the Kuomintang right wing. 

November 18th.—Canton City was quiet, but fighting occurred on the 
north, west, and south. Wang Shao-hung (who was in command of the 
Cantonese during Li Chai-sum’s absence) had managed to remove all railway 
rolling stock. His troops held the Canton-Shiuchow Railway (portion of the 
line towards Hankow) and a battle was in progress north of the Shekcheng 
Arsenal, near Canton. The Canton-Samshui Railway (running west from 
Canton) was also in the hands of Wang Shao-hung’s followers, and Chang 
Fat-kwai was endeavouring to capture it. 

On the south, the Whampoa cadets declared for Wang Shao-hung, and 
Chang Fat-kwai’s forces were attacking the Academy and the Bocca Tigris 
forts. 

It was stated that Chang Fat-kwai was holding Wang Shao-hung’s 
family prisoners. 

The “‘ Reds ”’ were said to be jubilant at the turn of events. 

November 20th.—It was reported in Hongkong that Chang Fat-kwai’s 
troops had captured Whampoa and had also made progress along the 
Shiuchow Railway, whence Li Chai-sum’s troops were expected to withdraw 
westward. The thirty gunboats in the river were stated to be divided, 
half adhering to Chang Fat-kwai and the others escaping up the river. 

On the east the forces of Li Chai-sum, coming from Swatow, reached 
Hoifeng, and were expected to attack Waichow (85 miles east of Canton). 

November 21st.—The arrival in Hongkong of many Canton refugees was 
reported, including some of Chiang Kai-shek’s sympathisers, who had refused 
to accept the offices to which they were nominated. The situation in Canton 
was described as taking a new turn, promising the isolation of the Left 
extremists. 

November 22nd.—The Kuomintang was described in Peking as in a state 
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of disintegration, as a result of the intrigue among the leaders of the various 
factions. Wang Ching-wei was stated to be under surveillance in Shanghai, 
and the forces previously acclaimed as the victorious Nationalist army, 
designed to end militarism, were fighting each other both in the Yangtze 
valley and in Kwangtung. The conflict then going on being amongst the 
Right Wing leaders, the Left Wing were said to be working desperately to 
take advantage of the discord and secure another footing. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS. 

November 14th.—Publication of letter to press by the China Committee. 
(See Great Britain.) 

November 18th.—British, Japanese, French, Italian and United States 
Ministers’ agreement for suppression of piracy. (See Peking Government.) 

November 22nd.—Details of proposed joint action regarding the 
suppression of piracy. (See The Peking Government.) 


Egypt. 
November 9th.—The Mixed Tribunals ordered the release of the Soviet 


steamer ‘‘ Chicherin ’’ which was seized on October 30th. (Vide BULLETIN 
of November 12th, page 22.) 

November 14th.—King Fuad arrived back in Alexandria and was given 
an enthusiastic reception by all sections of the population. 

November 17th.—Parliament reopened. In the Speech from the Throne the 
Prime Minister said that his conversations in London had consolidated the 
good understanding between Egypt and Great Britain: a sincere effort had 
been made to realize the desire of the two nations for an alliance which, 
by completing Egypt’s independence and settling its relations with Great 
Britain, would unite them by links of friendship and confidence. With 
regard to the Capitulations, the Premier had discussed with several 
Governments the question of an extension of the jurisdiction of the Mixed 
Courts, and the Egyptian Government intended to call on the Capitulatory 
Powers to confer in Cairo to establish the principle of the extension, and to 
elaborate laws on the matter. The authorities with whom the Premier had 
discussed the question had shown a sympathetic understanding of the 
inconveniences of the present situation, and as soon as the interested 
Governments had adhered to the principle of reform, an international 
conference would be summoned. 


Esthonia. 
November 22nd.—The Cabinet resigned following on a Government 
defeat on the question of the new Esthonian bank. 


France. 

November 11th.—The Treaty of Friendship with Yugoslavia was signed. 
The Government issued a communiqué to the effect that the two countries 
were fully determined to pursue the “ consolidation of peace on the basis 
of existing treaties, in harmony with the work of the League of Nations.”’ 

November 12th.—The Government issued an order prohibiting the 
circulation, sale or distribution of the three Alsatien autonomist newspapers, 
lie Wahrheit, Die Zukunft and Die Volkstimme. The owner of the Wahrheit, 
Baron Claus von Bulach, was sentenced to thirteen months’ imprisonment 
for using threats of death against French officials. 

November 13th.—Ransom demanded for French captives. (See Morocco.) 

November 15th.—It was announced that a communication had been 
made by the Minister of Foreign Affairs to the U.S.A. Embassy informing it 
of the coming into force on November 21st of the régime resulting from the 
arrangement concluded between the two countries with regard to the tariff 
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rates applicable to certain American goods which, since August 6th, had 
been subject to the general tariff. 

November 16th.—The list of duties applicable to American goods entering 
France was published. This showed that the duties on American goods 
remained at the same level as they had been before the institution of the 
new tariff on August 6th, except that the lowest duties were raised to the 
level of the new minimum tariff. 

November 17th.—Release of French captives. (See Morocco.) 

November 18th.—Franco-Yugoslav Treaty and Italian demonstrations. 


{See Italy.) 
A Government decree stated that import duties on cereals were to be 


increased. 

November 20th.—According to a report from Casablanca, the ransom paid 
for the release of the captives, including the two little Arnaud girls, amounted 
to between six and seven million francs. 

Germany. 

November 9th.—The lock-out in the Rhenish textile industry began, 
and about 55,000 men and women were rendered idle. 

November toth.—The Cabinet decided to form a special Inter-Ministerial 
Reparation Committee, with the Minister of Finance as Chairman. The 
object of this was to improve the means of communication between the 
various Government Departments concerned with Reparation questions, 
and consequently to facilitate negotiations between the Government and the 
Agent-General for Reparation payments. 

November 14th.—A general lock-out in the cigar making industry began, 
affecting 120,000 workers. 

It was announced that the Rhenish Westphalian textile industry dispute 
had been settled on the basis of a 10% increase on the wage rates to date 
as from January, 1927, and an increase of 4% to 10% for piece work. 

November 15th.—The evacuation of Idstein was completed, and the 
British strength on the Rhine reduced to 6,250 officers and men. 

Herr Stresemann’s speech to the Austrian and foreign press. (See Austria.) 

November 16th.—It was stated in Berlin that the stiffening of the 
regulations for the guidance of the Advisory Committee on Foreign Loans 
had already become visible, and that the Municipalities of Frankfurt and 
Berlin had already withdrawn or modified proposed foreign loans. 

November 18th.—German request to the League regarding Minority 
Schools in Polish Silesia. (See League of Nations.) 

The Prussian Budget for 1928 was completed, and showed an estimated 
deficit of £3,683,800. The Finance Minister contended that the State 
finances were sound, and that there had been no extravagance. 

In an article published in the Deutsche Volkswirvt, Herr Schacht endorsed 
the views expressed in Mr. Parker Gilbert’s Memorandum, on the necessity 
of curbing the increasing extravagance and borrowing of public bodies. 

November 21st.—About 25,000 employees in the heavy industries of the 
Saar District went out on strike, following on agitation alleged to be due 
to Communist interference. 

November 22nd.—Count Bernstorff’s letter to the League of Nations 
Disarmament Commission. (See League of Nations.) 

Great Britain. 

November 11th.—Dr. Wargneh Martin paid a visit to the Foreign Office 
and explained that no contract with the J. B. White Corporation for the 
building of a dam across the Blue Nile had actually been signed. 

November 14th.—The China Committee published a letter in the press 
giving the views of its members with regard to the problem presented by the 
state of affairs in China. The Committee expressed its opinion that until 
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Chinese nationalism was able to furnish more evidence of constructive and 
administrative capacity than hitherto, the safeguards under which British 
trade had hitherto been conducted ought not to be further weakened, and, 
in particular, the safeguards represented by the Concessions still in being 
ought for the present to be maintained. 

The Committee also stated that it believed the retention of the safeguards 
represented by the Concessions (including extra-territoriality, foreign 
administration of the customs, etc.) left ample scope for the prosecution of 
a liberal policy towards China, and for Chinese nationalism to prove its 
qualities. Finally, the Committee considered that both British property 
and British persons in China were entitled to protection ; that the condition 
of the ex-British Concession at Hankow was a menace to both, and that 
the only way to remove that menace was for H.M. Government to administer 
the former Concession until such time as the Chinese were able and willing 
to give effect to the Chen-O’Malley Agreement. 

November 15th.—Reduction in strength of Army of Occupation on the 
Rhine. (See Germany.) 

November 16th.—Mr. Bridgeman announced that the Government had 
decided to lay down only one of the three cruisers contemplated during the 


present year. 
Hungary. 


November 9th.—Sentence was pronounced in the trial of Zoltan Szanto, 
Deputy Peoples’ Commissar in Bela Kun’s Soviet, and his supporters, for 
conspiring against the safety and order of the State. Szanto received 
eight and a half years’ penal servitude, and his lieutenant four and a half 
years, while thirty-three other accused received sentences of varying lengths. 

[Szanto and fifty other Communists were arrested in Buda Pest on 
February 27th, 1927, on the charge of fomenting revolution. } 

November 21st.—It was stated semi-officially in Budapest that the 
Government had informed Rumania that it was unable to accept the 
principles proposed to the Council of the League by the Committee of three 
appointed to investigate the Hungaro-Rumanian agrarian dispute. The 
Government, however, proposed to start direct negotiations with Rumania, 
after obtaining the consent of the Hungarian subjects concerned. 


Irak. 

November 14th.—The Basra newspapers announced the capture of Sheikh 
Dhari Ibn Mahmud al Dhaahir, leader of the Zobat tribe, who was believed 
to be responsible for the murder of Colonel Leachman, the British political 
officer, between Baghdad and Feluja on August 12th, 1920. 

Reports from Baghdad described an attack by Wahhabi tribesmen on 
an Irak frontier police post at Busiyah in the Nasiriyah district, in which 
five policemen and twelve labourers were killed. Punitive operations 
were carried out by an Air Force squadron from Basra. 

November 16th.—According to the Times of Mesopotamia frontier tribes 
on the Nejd border, south of Basra, were withdrawing into the interior 
owing to a threatened invasion of Irak by the powerful Wahhabi Sheikh 
Feisal ed Dowish, whose brother Mazid was responsible for the raid on 
November 14th. 

November 17th.—According to reports from Basra, the Wahhabi raid 
on the frontier post was of a political character, owing to Ibn Saud’s belief 
that the police post established at Busiyah was on the Nejd side of the 
frontier. It was noted that the raiders destroyed the police post, but passed 
the Bedur and other Irak tribes without molesting them. 

November 18th.—It was officially pointed out in Baghdad that Busiyah 
being seventy-five miles north of the frontier could not possibly be considered 
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a frontier post, and that therefore the contention of Ibn Saud was not 
admissable. 

November 21st.—News reached Basra that Sheikh Feisal ed Dowish was 
said to be gathering a force of more than 6,000 tribesmen at a village 
100 miles to the south-east for a further attack on Iraq territory. Special 
measures were being taken by the R.A.F. and the frontier police posts to 
deal with the menace. 

Hafiz Wahba, adviser to the Wahhabi King, arrived in Koweit for a con- 
ference over frontier questions still outstanding between Irak and Nejd. 


Italy. 
November oth.—At the meeting of the Fascist Grand Council it was 


announced that during the past year about 2,000 “‘ big and small directors ” 
and 30,000 inscribed members had been expelled from the Party. The 
membership on November 5th, 1927, was 1,029,570. 

November 18th.—In the Official Bulletin of the Fascist Party there appeared 
a strongly-worded comment on the Franco-Yugoslav Treaty. 

As a protest against anti-Italian demonstrations in Yugoslavia, 
demonstrations by students occurred in several Italian cities. Both the 
Yugoslav and the French Embassies were guarded by troops. 


Japan. 

November 11th.—The Cabinet approved the Budget for 1928. The 
estimates for the Navy amounted to about £26,500,000, an increase of about 
£850,000. 

League of Nations. 

November toth.—The Permanent Mandates Commission discussed in 
private the question of purchases made by Mandatory administrations for 
purposes of public service-in the territories under their supervision. 

November 15th.—The Special Committee met for the examination of 
Part 2 of the Committee’s report on the traffic in women and children. 

November 17th.—Visit of League Financial Committee to Sofia. (See 
Bulgaria.) 

November 18th.—The Secretary-General received a telegram from the 
German Government dealing with the admission of children to the German 
minority schools in Upper Silesia. The question was placed on the agenda 
of the December meeting of the Council. 

November 22nd.—It was learnt in Geneva that Count Bernstorff, the 
leader of the German Delegation to the Disarmament Commission, had 
addressed a letter to the President of the Commission requesting that the 
latter, in the course of the Session opening on November 30th, should again 
take up the discussion of the whole problem of disarmament. 


Lithuania. 
November toth.—Polish Ambassador’s promise to Lithuanian émigrés. 


{See Poland). 


Mexico. 

November 13th.—An attempt was made to assassinate General Obregon, 
the sole remaining candidate for the Presidency. Bombs were thrown at 
his motor car, but he escaped with slight wounds. Three men were afterwards 
arrested who were described by the General as political enemies but persons 
of no importance. A former Secretary for Industry and Commerce, General 
Miguel Alession Robles, was also arrested on the charge of being implicated. 

November 14th.—General Robles was released. One of the arrested men 
died from his wounds. 

Publication of documents in Hearst newspapers. (See U.S.A.) 

November 15th and 17th.—Further disclosures in Hearst newspapers, 
(See U.S.A.) 
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November 18th.—The Supreme Court granted the Mexican Petroleum 
Company (United States) an injunction restraining the Department of 
Industry, Commerce, and Labour from enforcing two Articles of the Petroleum 
Law, which the Court held to be unconstitutional. Under this Law the 
drilling permit granted to the Company in Panuco had been cancelled. 
It was understood that the decision by no means implied that the whole 
Petroleum Law was unconstitutional, or even that the two articles in question 
were so, except in the case under review. 

A passenger train between Palmira and Aguascalientes was attacked 
by a large band, of brigands and in a fight which ensued, eighteen soldiers. 
and a commanding officer were killed and three soldiers and six passengers, 
including a woman and two children, were wounded. The brigands murdered 
the engine driver and fireman. Later the train proceeded to Aguascalientes. 
carrying the wounded. 

November 18th.—Gun-running arrests in the U.S.A. (See U.S.A.) 

November 22nd.—News reached New York that three members of the 
self-styled ‘‘ action group’”’ of the League for the Defence of Religious 
Freedom had been arrested in Mexico City. They were charged with 
plotting to assassinate General Obregon. 

According to the newspaper Grafico, General Almada, the only one of the 
leaders of the Gomez revolt who had not been captured, had escaped into 
Texas. 

The Chamber of Deputies passed the Bill extending the presidential 
term from four to six years. 


Morocco. 

November 13th.—According to reports from Marrakesh the terms 
demanded for the release of the French captives included a ransom of 
Frs. 8,000,000, besides the cession of arms and recognition of the independence 
of a new confederation of Berber tribes of which the Ait Shokmann was the 
most important. 

November 17th.—News reached Paris from Casablanca that all six of the 
captives reached the French zone on their release by the brigands. 

The Sultan of Morocco, Mulai Yusef, died at Fez. 

November 18th.—Muley Mohamed, the third son of the late Sultan, was 
proclaimed his successor. 

November 20th.—Amount of ransom for French captives. (See France.) 

November 21st.—The new Sultan made his official entry into Rabat. 


Nicaragua. 
November 14th and 15th.—Publication of documents in Hearst newspapers. 


(See U.S.A.) 


Palestine. 

November 20th.—The formation of a new party, entitled the Arab Liberal 
Party was announced. Its aims were understood to include the abolition 
of the Balfour Declaration, but otherwise complete and sympathetic relations 
with the Mandatory Power. Its more immediate object was said to be to 
make an end of the Arabic Executive, and it disavowed the findings of 
previous Arab Congresses. 


Poland. 

November 1oth.—It was reported in Riga that the Polish Ambassador 
there had promised the Congress of Lithuanian émigrés, then meeting, Polish 
support in organizing a coup against the Lithuanian Government on condition 
that the émigrés should support Poland. 


Rumania. 
November toth.—The court-martial of M. Manoilescu began. It was 
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stated in Bucarest that among the witnesses to be called for the defence 
were Prince Carol, the Prime Minister, and all the party leaders. 

In Parliament the leader of the National Peasant Party protested against 
the reintroduction of the censorship of local newspapers. 

November 11th.—The Government published the correspondence bearing 
on the renunciation of the Throne by Prince Carol. This showed that the 
Prince had renounced the Throne on four separate occasions. 

November 14th.—The trial by court-martial of M. Manoilescu ended with 
his acquittal. One result of the trial was the union of the whole Opposition, 
including General Averescu, against the Government. 

November 16th.—The Tsaranist, or National Peasant Party, issued an 
appeal to the country against the continuation in power of the Bratianu 
Government, which it said had ‘‘ become a national calamity.”’ 

November 18th.—In the Chamber, M. Duca, Minister of the Interior, 
informed M. Madgearn, the Secretary-General of the Tsaranist (National 
Peasant) Party, that the Government intended to maintain the ban on the 
meeting of that party in Bucharest (which was to have taken the place of 
its prohibited congress in Alba Julia) so long as the Party maintained its 
attitude, which was a danger to the peace of the realm. 

November 20th.—Protest against anti-Bulgarian excesses. (See Bulgaria.) 

At the meeting of the Executive Committee of the Tsaranist Party, 
a resolution was passed appointing a committee to begin determined action 
against the Government “ using all legal, parliamentary and extra-parlia- 
mentary means, and in case the Government should persist in illegally mis- 
using its power, to prepare and organise the resistance of citizens.’ 

November 21st.—Communication from Hungarian Government re agrarian 
dispute. (See Hungary.) . 


Spain. 

November 18th.—An official Note was issued announcing that the 
Government had no intention of establishing a monopoly for the importation 
of coal. 

November 20th.—The Madrid paper La Libertad was fined 3,000 pesetas 
(about 100 guineas) for endeavouring to publish an article entitled ‘‘ Spaniards 
now-a-days are not respected even in China,’’ which was suppressed by 
the censor. 


Turkey. 

November 20th.—Many arrests were made in Constantinople of persons 
alleged to be engaged in communist propaganda in Turkey under the direction 
of the Foreign Organisation Office in Moscow. The arrested men included 
officials of the local Branch of Arcos, and were said to have at their head 
Dr. Shefik Husni Bey, who was sentenced in 1926 to fifteen years’ penal 
servitude for Communist activities, but escaped into the Soviet Union. 


U.S.A. 

November gth.—It was announced that Dr. W. Cumberland was being 
sent to Nicaragua by the State Department to make a financial and economic 
survey of the country. 

November 14th.—Six documents were published in the Hearst newspapers, 
said to have been taken from the Mexican archives by officials, which 
purported to show the existence of a Mexican plot against the U.S.A., with 
particular reference to the financing of the Nicaraguan revolution. It was 
stated in New York that these documents completely supported the charges 
made in January, 1927, by President Coolidge that the Calles Government 
in Mexico was secretly aiding the revolutionaries in Nicaragua ‘with arms 
and money, and was acting at the instigation of Russian bolshevists. 
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November 15th.—Statement to U.S.A. regarding new tariff rates on 
American goods. (See France.) 

The Hearst newspapers published further “‘ disclosures’’ of alleged 
official documents from the confidential files of President Calles. The Mexican 
Embassy in Washington described these as ‘‘ gross and unequivocal forgeries.”’ 

November 16th.—Publication of new tariff rates for American goods. 
(See France.) 

November 17th.—Further documents purporting to show payments made 
by the Mexican Government for the fomenting of revolution and communist 
propaganda in Nicaragua were published by the Hearst newspapers. 

It was stated in Government circles in Washington that the decision of 
the British Government to lay down one instead of three cruisers would 
not bring about any modification of the U.S.A. programme of cruiser building. 

November 18th.—Three Mexicans and an American were arrested at 
New Orleans charged with attempting to leave the port with two vessels 
carrying ammunition to Mexico, intended for the revolutionists. At Albany, 
California, the house of the President of the Pacific Arms Company was 
raided, and machine-guns, rifles, and ammunition were seized which were 
alleged to be intended for the same destination. 


U.S.S.R. 

November 9th.—Release of Soviet steamer “ Chicherin.’”’ (See Egypt.) 

Though, according to accounts from Moscow, Trotsky’s attempts to 
organise meetings and conduct propaganda against Stalin and his supporters 
met with little success ,it was stated that an expectant atmosphere prevailed 
there, and that many “ optimists’’ compared Trotsky’s trial of strength 
with Stalin with Lenin’s tentative skirmishing against Kerensky in July, 1917, 
which enabled him to “ test the pulse of the masses’ before beginning 
operations in the following October. 

The Moscow Committee of the Communist Party passed a resolution 
declaring that there ought to be no delay in expelling from the Party Trotsky, 
Kamenev, Zinoviev, and Smilga for their behaviour during the celebrations 
of the roth anniversary. 

November 1oth.—The Central Committee of the Communist Party was 
stated to have asked the Disciplinary Commission formally to expel Trotsky, 
Kamenev, Zinoviev and Smilga. 

The ‘‘ Congress of Friends of the U.S.S.R.”’ opened in Moscow. Nine 
hundred delegates attended, having come to Moscow from all parts of the 
world for the anniversary celebrations. The purpose of the Congress was 
officially stated to be to decide on methods of “ converting the impending 
anti-Soviet war into a civil war.” 

November 12th.—The three days’ ‘‘ Congress of Friends of the U.S.S.R.” 
closed. M. Rykoff, President of the Council of the People’s Commissars, 
in a speech stated that the Soviet Government considered itself responsible 
to the citizens, not only of the U.S.S.R., but of the whole world, for which 
reason he welcomed the opportunity to submit to the Congress a report of 
the Bolshevists’ ten years’ stewardship. 

The Soviet Government presented to the Latvian Government a Note 
demanding satisfaction for ‘‘ the unfriendly act ”’ of the head of the Orthodox 
Church in Latvia, Archibishop John. in holding a memorial service for victims 
of the Bolshevist revolution in Riga Cathedral on November 7th. 

At a reception in Moscow at the conclusion of the week’s festivities in 
celebration of the anniversary of the revolution, the foreign delegates were 
received in audience by MM. Stalin and Bukharin. Stalin explained why 
the Social-Democratic Party was not allowed to exist in the U.S.S.R., and 
said that the U.S.S.R. did not join the League of Nations “‘ because it did 
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not want to share responsibility for the war preparations of the imperialists 
and the Mandate policy of the League.”’ 

November 15th.—The Disciplinary Tribunal of the Communist Party 
expelled Trotsky and Zinoviev from the Party. Kamenev, Rakovsky, 
Smilga and eight other Opposition leaders were expelled from the Central 
Committee and from all responsible positions in the Government. 

Trotsky and Zinoviev’s expulsion deprived them absolutely of all political 
rights and expressly excluded them from holding any responsible administra- 
tive or other posts. They became ordinary Soviet citizens under the special 
surveillance of the Ogpu, and liable to be confined with ordinary citizens 
in the Ogpu’s prisons, without the possibility of appeal to any tribunal 


for justice. 
Rumours were current in Moscow that Stalin intended to banish Trotsky 


and Zinoviev to remote provinces or expel them from the U.S.S.R. Kamenev 
was also deprived of his post as envoy to Rome. 

November 16th.—At the conclusion of the Moscow celebrations, Bukharin 
organised ‘‘ an International Conference of Young Workers,’’ composed of 
sixty of the “ Friends of the U.S.S.R.” from various countries. At this 
Conference the spokesman of the British youths informed the assembly that 
the ‘“‘ war danger is real, and when it breaks out we shall go hand-in-hand 
with our Russian comrades, who have instructed us how to fight.”’ 

November 17th.—Reports were current in Moscow of the arrest of a great 
number of the Opposition who refused to remain silent, and the Ogpu were 
stated to be restricting the movements of those leaders whom the Disciplinary 
Commission degraded a few days earlier. Rumours were current that 
Trotsky had been forbidden to leave his house. 

Zinoviev and Muralov were relieved of their posts as members of the 
Presidium of the State Planning Commission, and Smirnov was expelled 
from the Collegium of the Central Statistical Board of the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Tribunal at Archangel condemned to death Captain Butakoff, 
for ‘‘assisting the British forces in 1919.’’ Three others, including Butakoff’s 
wife, were sentenced to a year’s solitary confinement. 

M. A. F. Yoffe, formerly Russian Ambassador in Berlin and Chairman 
of the Bolshevik Delegation at Brest-Litovsk, committed suicide. 

November 20th.—M. Bieloborodoff, who gained notoriety in 1918 as 
head of the administration in the town where the Russian Imperial family 
were murdered, was expelled from his position as Commissar of Internal 
Affairs for the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic. 


Yugoslavia. 

November 11th.—Signature of Treaty of Friendship with France. (See 
France.) 

November 12th.—Demonstrations were held in Belgrade and Lyubliana 
to protest against the sufferings of the inhabitants of Goritza and Istria, 
who were placed under Italian rule by the Treaty of Rapallo signed on 
November 12th, 1920. Demonstrations also took place at Spalato. 

November 18th.—Anti-Yugoslav demonstrations in Italy. (See Italy.) 

November 19th.—A bomb exploded on the railway line between Skoplye and 
Kumanovo, in Yugoslav Macedonia, and wrecked a goods train. Two other 


bombs were found on the line. 
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III.—LEAGUE OF NATIONS NOTES. 


TRAFFIC IN WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

On November 15th the League of Nations Advisory Committee on the Traffic 
in Women and Children met at Geneva. It has been considering the replies of 
Governments in regard to Part II of the Experts’ Report and also the Assembly 
resolution which requested the Committee ‘‘ to examine as soon as possible the 
question of the desirability of recommending to all Governments the abolition of 
the system of the licensed house.” 


BRITAIN AND DISARMAMENT. 

Last week, in the House of Commons, Mr. Bridgeman, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, announced that the British Government intended to lay down only 
one of the three big cruisers provided for in the current Navy estimates. In view 
of the recent Coolidge Naval Limitation Conference, it was not thought either 
necessary or desirable to proceed with building the other two vessels. The post- 
poned cruisers were understood to be craft of 8,400 tons. 

The announcement is particularly propitious on the eve of the meeting of the 
League’s Preparatory Commission for the World Disarmament Conference. It is 
welcome, too, because it seemed likely a few weeks ago that this year’s Naval budget 
would be the heaviest since the war. 

Doubtless one object of the limitation is to stop competition in building with 
America. The U.S.A. is known to be contemplating a building programme of 
about 15 new cruisers, while Japan has appropriated for four cruisers. It will 
be interesting to see what effect the British announcement has on the Naval policies 


of these two countries. 


A *“*SAFETY’’ COMMITTEE, 

In view of the fact that the prevention of industrial accidents is one of the 
subjects on the agenda of the International Labour Conference next year, the 
‘‘ Safety ’’ Sub-Committee of the Committee on Industrial Hygiene met in Geneva 
last month and approved the draft of the report which will be made on this subject 
to the Conference by the International Labour Office. The Sub-Committee included 
experts from nine industrial countries. Sir Gerald Bellhouse, British Chief Inspector 
of Factories, submitted a programme for the national and international organi- 
sation of accident prevention, and emphasised the need for attention to be given 
to the psychological as well as the technical side of the question. 


GERMANY RATIFIES, 

On October 31st, Germany formally registered her ratification of the Convention 
adopted at the International Labour Conference at Washington in 1919, regarding 
the employment of women before and after child-birth. The German Federal 
Minister of Labour, during the recent session of the Governing Body, claimed that 
by this action ‘‘ Germany is the first of the chief industrial countries to ratify the 
Convention, after bringing her legislation into conformity on all points with its 
professions.”” The Convention has actually been already ratified by seven other 
countries: Bulgaria, Chile, Greece, Latvia, Roumania, the Serb-Croat and Slovene 
Kingdom and Spain. In some respects, it is stated that the new legislation even 
goes substantially farther than the Convention itself. 

By the courtesy of the League of Nations Union. 


IV.—NOTICES. 


1. A Conference of representatives of sugar exporting countries (Cuba, Germany, 
Czechoslovakia and Poland) was held in Paris from November 12th-14th inclusive. 
They agreed to a policy of restriction of production, and arranged to form an 
international sugar committee whose function was to be the regulation of the 
production and consumption of sugar throughout the world. 


2. The World Motor Transport Congress opened in London on November 14th, 
and was attended by 250 delegates representing over fifty countries. 
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